fore,, distress and poverty among the masses are an inevi-
table consequence of the operation of the laws of nature. It
is different with animals, sighed Malthus; their numbers
do not increase in geometrical progression. Lacking confidence
in his ability to console the hungry with his plea of "the laws
of nature,," parson Malthus cravenly and crossly advised
that these turbulent and ungrateful masses be compelled to
take their cue from the animals and stop breeding so fast.
Charles Darwin, the gentleman, read this cunning but
nonsensical book and imagined that, in speaking of geometrical
progression in the procreation and overpopulation of animals
and plants, he was applying the concept invented by Malthus,
who-actually had set up as an example to man, animals which
knew not overpopulation. And Darwin, the by no means
fearless researcher, but reader of Malthus' book, endowed
living nature with some of the features of "proud Albion,''
with her bickering of merchants and manufacturers, avari-
cious quest for markets, and frightful slums where the poor
lived.
It is well known that this did not escape the keen eyes of
the English naturalist's great contemporaries, Marx and
Engels. Marx thought it amusing that Darwin should have
reproduced among the animals and plants English class soci-
ety with its competition and "war of all against all," which
the philosopher Hobbes rightly perceived in this society. And
Engels thought it "absolutely childish to desire to sum up
the whole manifold wealth of historical evolution and complex-
ity in the meagre and one-sided phrase 'struggle for exist-
ence.' That says less than nothing."*
We know also that, with his friend Charles Lyell, Charles
* Frederick Engels, Dialectics of Nature, International Publish-
ers,  New York   1940,  p.  20$.
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